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doubt that the change was thoroughly sound, but it also had great
political advantages from Khrushchev's point of view. The industrial
bureaucrats had lost their great commercial empires and found themselves
working in remote areas where they were quickly brought under the
control of Party officials, who in turn were controlled by Khrushchev.
Once again the Party became the seat of practical authority and the Party
was Khrushchev.
ECONOMIC PROGRESS
One of the outstanding features of die Khrushchev regime has been its
success in improving economic conditions for the average man and no-
where has this been more marked than in the villages. We have already
seen how at one time, Stalin deliberately kept the peasants at subsistence
level and how his forcing of the process of collectivization defeated its
own purpose. During the War, many of the collectives virtually disin-
tegrated and the land was resumed by their former peasant owners. After
the War the lands were taken back and the collectives were rehabilitated,
but peasant resistance revived. Production fell far below the target set,
deliveries of grain to the towns were inadequate and attempts to augment
the livestock population were so half-hearted that even as late as 1952
there were less cattle in the U.S.S.R. than there had been twenty-five
years earlier. This might not have mattered much if the Soviet claims
regarding the mechanization of agriculture had been justified. In fact, the
number of tractors and other types of agricultural machinery was far too
small for the needs of the country. More serious still, on account of the
lack of spare parts and the low standards of maintenance, a large propor-
tion of them were continually out of use. Altogether the state of the
villages when Khrushchev achieved power was appalling.
He at once set himself to provide the peasant with the incentive to
produce more. Deliveries to the Government were fixed at more reason-
able levels and the cultivator was able to sell his surplus production in the
free market. Khrushchev next turned his attention to the proper feeding
of cattle. Every farm in the U.S.S.R. was directed to cultivate maize on a
certain proportion of its area. Many localities were unsuited to this par-
ticular crop and much effort was wasted, but over a considerable part of
the country a new cattle fodder was thus made available* and above
all, the campaign 'shook the peasants out of their slovenly tuts and gave
them the idea that with better feeding for livestock there would be
more and better meat and milk and butter*. Unbelievable though it may